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made in 1175 the King of Scots paid ^lO^OO. Richard's settlement of
his kingdom was based, therefore, upon a series of financial bargains, and
suffered in consequence. The king had hardly turned his back before all
sorts of local feuds and conflicting interests began to reveal themselves,
During his slow journey to the East, he was forced to compose difficulties
which at a distance he could hardly understand. His instructions were
so hypothetical and conflicting that they have been the despair of histo-
rians. In October 1192 the news from home made him decide to return.

At first sight the arrangements for the government of England during
the king's absence seem statesmanlike. The Crusade withdrew from
England some of its ablest and most prominent men, including Glanvil
and Baldwin the Archbishop of Canterbury; but Richard left behind a
large number of his father's trained servants. By his first arrangement
the Earl of Essex and the Bishop of Durham were to be justiciars, sup-
ported by a small group of advisers. All these men, together with the
sheriffs in the midland and south-eastern counties, the barons of the
Exchequer, and the justices, were experienced administrators. After the
death of the Earl of Essex, William Longchamp the new chancellor
was associated with the Bishop of Durham, and finally, when the two
bishops were seen to be ill-mated colleagues, Richard gave the supreme
position to the chancellor. The chancellor was to act as justiciar, while
Bishop Hugh was to be justiciar in the north of England and castellan
of Windsor in the south. The colleagues of the chancellor, forming with
him a council of state, were the marshal, now Earl of Pembroke, Geoffrey
Fitz Peter, Hugh Bardolf, and William Brewer. In one of his letters the
king describes them as appares, and they were evidently intended to
occupy a position above the other justices and officials of the Exchequer.
It is clear, however, that the Exchequer was regarded as the seat of
government1. In the absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury the chan-
cellor was, at the king's request, created papal legate by Pope Clement III.
Upstart though he was, Longchamp was thus placed in a position to
control, in addition to the secular administration, the powerful episco-
pate which now existed in England. As a last precaution, Richard
imposed an oath upon his brothers John and Geoffrey that they would
not enter England for three years. Unfortunately John was released
almost immediately from this obligation.

The position allowed to Count John was, indeed, the chief cause of
danger, and illustrates the defects of Richard's policy. Richard and his
mother were strange to English administration and dealt with English
needs according to Poitevin rather than Anglo-Norman tradition. As
Duke of Aquitaine Richard had achieved some success by a combination
of strong administrative measures, such as the appointment of vigorous

1 See Richard of Devizes, in Hewlett, Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II
and Richard I, in, pp. 389., 390; cf. Howden, m, p. 141.
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